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628 Reviews of Books 

Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History. Edited by Paul 
Vinogradoff, M.A., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
University of Oxford. Volume V. The Black Death. By A. 
Elizabeth Levett and A. Ballard. Rural Northamptonshire 
under the -Commonwealth. By Reginald Lennard. (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press. 1916. Pp. xi, 220, 135.) 
The studies here published are of the kind which constitute the 
foundation of English agrarian history. The workmanship throughout 
is minute and painstaking, the finesse of arithmetic and tabulation being 
everywhere visible. Mr. Lennard examined enough documents to con- 
vince him that " the most interesting fact which emerges from a study 
of these surveys is the great variety of conditions which obtained, even 
though the manors surveyed were all within a single county and all be- 
longed to the Crown" (p. 130). The Northamptonshire surveys in 
question were those of royal estates offered for sale when the Common- 
wealth government needed to increase its income. Some twenty of 
these, dated about 1650, deal with 15,492 acres of land. One of them is 
examined in detail and compared with earlier sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century descriptions. As a whole, Mr. Lennard's monograph thus sup- 
plements Tawney's Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century. In the 
matter of tenures he shows that freeholds and copyholds persisted on a 
half-dozen manors, while on others royal policy had created leases for 
years, the tendency being to shorten their term to thirty-one years. Of 
these 160 leaseholds (areas of copyholds and freeholds are wanting), 
one-half contained between fifteen and one hundred acres, only seven 
more than two hundred acres, only four more than four hundred. En- 
grossing of farms, therefore, had not gone far. Arable farming too was 
persistent. Exclusive of the area of four parks, the arable stood to the 
meadow and pasture in the ratio of 44 : 56. Evidence regarding en- 
closure is slight but the author thinks that in Northamptonshire the 
process went slowly on. Information regarding this and other matters 
could have been found in enclosure awards and land-tax assessments of 
the eighteenth century. Without the incorporation of some such mate- 
rial the monograph seems incomplete. 

Miss Levett's restricted use of available documents is still less justi- 
fiable than Mr. Lennard's. Having at her disposal the admirable records 
of the bishopric of Winchester, which relate to some sixty manors situ- 
ated in six counties of England, she confined her study to eighteen 
manors largely in Somerset and Hampshire. Detailed as is the repro- 
duction of the ministers' accounts of the eighteen for the period 1346- 
1356, it carries us only a little way in our knowledge of the effects of the 
Black Death. Nor is the exposition always lucid. Estimating the loss 
of population at Bishop's Waltham, Miss Levett seems to argue as fol- 
lows (p. 80) : The heriots paid indicate roughly the number of tenants 
who died, the fines roughly the number of survivors who became tenants. 
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To the latter we should at least add an equal number of surviving de- 
pendents. Hence "it is obvious that a loss of one-third of the popula- 
tion is an over-pessimistic estimate ". Although the first premise is 
correct, the second one and the conclusion are mysterious. Why should 
we assume that only tenants died and none of their dependents? Al- 
though from such arguments we get no satisfactory estimate of the mor- 
tality caused by the pestilence (and a reasonable estimate is possible from 
the data), a few tentative conclusions do emerge from Miss Levett's 
study. Most obvious is the circumstance that no break occurs in the 
ministers' accounts of the sixty manors during the critical years; trained 
accountants everywhere maintained the full and neat record of manorial 
economy. The severity of the plague further varied greatly from place 
to place and those whom it assailed were more often cottagers than sub- 
stantial tenants. It is clear, too, that on the eighteen manors in question, 
though the loss of life was great and the change of holdings extensive, 
the adjustment was prompt and before long complete. In the worst 
year only a small fraction of the vacated holdings was left in the lord's 
hands, while by 1354 the number of such holdings was almost negligible. 
Old tenures were soon restored. Miss Levett therefore questions at 
length Page's contention that the Black Death precipitated a commu- 
tation of services, finding, as she does, that there was no marked tend- 
ency in this direction during the decade after 1349. Nor does sheep 
raising seem markedly to have displaced arable farming. On only seven 
manors out of thirteen did arable land decrease before 1354 and on these 
the shrinkage was but fifteen per cent., whereas at Hull the increase 
of arable was about thirty per cent. As to wages, many increased 
twenty-five to thirty per cent., although in only one instance did they 
surpass those paid at some time during 1346 or 1347. They were dis- 
tinctly higher too than the rates fixed by the Statutes of Laborers. 
Change in the prices of commodities Miss Levett does not, discuss. On 
the whole her researches tend to show that the Black Death had fewer 
far-reaching effects than have often been ascribed to it. Considerable 
as was the immediate loss of life and the dislocation of industry, the dis- 
aster was largely obliterated before a decade had passed. How the Pes- 
tilence affected three of the bishop's estates is told by the late Mr. Bal- 
lard. At Witney in Oxfordshire two-thirds of the population died, and 
soon, it would seem, services were commuted and the demesne leased. 
On a manor in Berkshire and on one in Wiltshire little permanent change 
occurred. The diversity of these results indicates how much more in- 
vestigation is needed before we shall know what in general were the 
effects of the Black Death. 

H. L. Gray. 

Slavery in Germanic Society during the Middle Ages. By Agnes 
Mathilde Wergeland, Ph.D., Late Professor of History in the 
University of Wyoming. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1916. Pp. xvi, 158.) 



